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FOOKED! 


One look at brilliant hues in students’ designs in this practical art activity makes 


us appreciate how quickly brief exposure to rug hooking can lead to full addiction. 





























Actual hooking takes place on reverse side of rug, as loop is formed by punching 
needle through weave of burlap. Deluxe adjustable hooking tool forms loop ranging 
from VY2-inch to 12-inch height, allows rug-maker to design textural variations. 


By RICHARD C. MEYER 


Chairman, Art Department 
Maine Township High School West 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Rug-hooking is not new as an art activity, but to a group of Art III students at Maine 
Township High School West in Des Plaines, Illinois, it became the fall and winter 
pastime. At the opening of the new school year we found ourselves in a new high 
school building—but without the furniture, sinks and other equipment usually 
found in an art room. Since we had to carry on our art classes while waiting for 
the installation of the new equipment, we sought something new and “meaty” for the 
students to do. After much discussion and consideration we decided to try hooking 
rugs or wall pieces. 

We decided our main concern was the designing of the hooked piece. The designing 
of rugs or wall pieces is somewhat different from painting with pigments. Students 
became immediately aware of the fact that color and texture were the two main 
elements that they had at their disposal. The color selection must be kept simple 
and limited since too many colors confuse and clutter the design. The design itself 
also was kept simple and free of detail. Since they were working in dimension, the 
surface texture of the piece was considered, for they found they could hook high 
or low. These considerations soon settled themselves into the same organizational 











Excess burlap is turned over and sewed down to underside 
Student has steamed it lightly to keep it flat. 





right side to avoid pulling of 
loops and for better wear. When rug is finished, ends are 
trimmed level with loops, then become ‘‘lost’’ in rug nap. 


Loose ends are 





Student shows wall piece ready for mounting. Design in 
black and white produces strik 1g 
effect, is planned to hang in entrance hall of her ho: 
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Rug-hookers’ exhibit wins ooh's and aah’s. Contagion of students’ enthusiasm 
spreads interest in rug-hooking to sisters, brothers, parents, boy friends. 


procedures they follow in designing in any material. As 
one boy put it, “Good designers all consider much the 
same thing.” 

Some of the students had been reluctant to embark on this 
project because of the cost obviously involved in the 
materials. The emphasis on design, however, banished 
the hesitancy of the students worried about the expense of 
the project as they were then able to concentrate on small 
pieces. A local department store lent us yarn sample books 
so we could make our color selections. They allowed the 
students to place an order and to purchase the yarn as they 
needed it. This relieved the burden of paying for the yarn 
in one lump sum. The reason for ordering all of the yarn 
al one time was to insure color match in the dye lots. Four- 
p!y knitting worsted was used in all the rugs. Wool is 
recommended for its resiliency and wearing qualities in 
preference to cotton yarns. 

Tie rug hooker was a new and unique tool to most of the 
students. Although the hookers were available to be 
ciecked out at school, most of the students preferred to 
biy their own. Once they had started on their rug they 
ralized this was only the beginning of their rug-hooking 
e thusiasm. The hooker was the adjustable type which 
a lowed the students to work in many different heights or 
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levels. The students soon realized the variations they could 
achieve in the different ways they could use the hookers. 
The height can range from 14-inch to 114-inches with the 
Lee’s deluxe rug hooker. Using the larger needle of the 
two that came with the hooker the students were able to 
load two colors into the hooker to hook tweedy textural 
areas. It became obvious once they had started hooking 
that the shorter or lower they hooked the closer or tighter 
the hooking must be. The longer loops did not show 
irregularities as readily as the shorter loops did. 

Our next concern was the selection and purchasing of the 
burlap on which to hook our rugs. We became aware of 
the fact that there were several types and grades of burlap 
we could use. The colored decorator’s burlap was chosen 
by those who wanted exposed burlap areas as part of their 
design. Those who wanted the advantage of a “tighter” 
rug used the regular rug burlap available at most art 
needlework stores. Rug burlap comes wider than the usual 
36-inch wide decorator’s burlap and is recommended for 
easier hooking and better results. 


The rug burlap must be tautly stretched on a frame so that 
it can take the constant punching of the hooking needle. 
This created the problem of constructing a frame, a project 


that was new to (continued on page 39) 

















Juvenile Jewelers.. 


. . » Show real flair for designing copper pieces, for sawing, polishing a 
decorating in activity that thrives on their burgeoning interest in dre 


By DALE E. LA 


Art Instructor, University Junior High Sct 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 


Jewelry-making in the junior high school has been a pet project of mine for the past seve 


years. Students in this age group are getting interested in personal appearance and jewe 
becomes an important part of dress. The projects, particularly after the seventh grade, 
vance beyond cage jewelry, enameled cuff links and earrings and involve sawing, solder 
and designing specific pieces. Copper is used primarily because it is readily available ; 
comparatively inexpensive. 

Students may elect various styles of jewelry: links, pins, pendants or necklaces—in fact 
most anything except rings. Copper is not a good material for rings. 


Designing the specific piece of jewelry is all important. First considered of course is functi 
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Junior high school students saw 
ihapes for jewelry designs from 
18-gauge sheet copper. They are 
encouraged to use irregular shapes. 


Soldering process is difficult enough 
to be challenging, yet it lies 
within capabilities of junior high 
students. They learn to apply 
heat gradually in soldering step. 


from 18-gauge copper (and the students are by no means expert with the saw) irregular 
shapes are encouraged. Often these shapes are found in scribbles. 
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Shy a then size, shape and weight. Earrings must not be too heavy. Since the shapes are to be sawed 
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After the shape and size have been selected the decoration of the piece comes next. Areas 
may be cut out, wires, pegs, circles or additional copper shapes soldered on, or a line effect 
may be achieved by the use of a triangular file. At any rate, the surface design must be made 
to fit the shape chosen. Circles may be sliced from copper tubing, and pegs are made by saw- 
ing short lengths of wire and soldering them to the shape in an upright position. 

When the design has been completed in the mind and on paper—the student must be able to 
envision the process to the end—the picture is kept and referred to until the project is finished. 
All tracings are made from it to insure exact size, and in case pieces need to be duplicated. 
First the outside shape is traced onto newsprint or some absorbent paper and glued to the 
copper. When the paste is dry enough that the paper will not slip, the piece is sawed out 











and the edges are filed and steel-wooled until all scratches 
are removed. When two pieces the same size and shape are 
required, they are filed together. If an area is to be cut out, 
a small hole is drilled, the saw blade inserted through the 
hole and the area is then sawed around. Again the same 
procedure of smoothing the edges is followed. Each piece 
is finished as it is made, but soldering is not done until 


all pieces are ready for final assembly. 


If wire is to be attached as a part of the design, it must first 
be filed flat on one side. This may be done by attaching the 
tip end of the wire in the vise, pulling the remainder of the 
wire back over the head of the vise, and filing the top sur- 
face. The student must take care then when the wire is 
bent into shape, that the flat surface is on the bottom. 
Another point to reraember: if the project requires two 
pieces, as for cuff links or earrings, the reverse sides are 
used to insure a right and left. (continued on page 41) 
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Juvenile jewelers favor designing cuff links, bracelets, pins and pendants. For surface decoration of 
shapes cut from 18-gauge copper, they use scrap copper tubing, electrical wire (insulation removed). 
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In jewelry-making junior high students are stimulated | 
handling of materials that test dexterity, coordinatio 
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ADVENTURES 
IN MATTER 


Balsa bird with brass upholstery nails for eyes stands on 


Firebrick ‘‘Kneeling Child’’ follows preliminary sketch 
loop of brass wire. Beak was carved separately, glued on. 


by student who carved details as he went along. 


Mask carved from small scrap 
of plaster of Paris measures 
two inches in height. Plaster 
is soft, cuts and chips easily. 


By ELIZABETH STEIN ‘ ; : : 

Y ‘“‘Blockhead”’, meticulously chiseled from ice- 
Art Instructor ° £ li 
Bloomington High Schoo! hard dark red salt, gets strong line of lips 
Bloomington, Illinois from groove that existed in original block. 


The discovery that the earth was not flat but round opened up vast new horizons 
to the mind of man. 


& 


‘omething of the same nature takes place when a student discovers the possibility 
cf designing in three dimensions. Whereas in drawing and painting he has 
l-arned how to create interest in simulated textures, now he is working with his 
ssnse of touch in a very real way. He can grasp the material in his hands, feel 
is hardness, roughness or smoothness and he soon discovers how it resists as 
\ ell as responds to the pzessure of the carving tool. 


| is exciting to get together an assortment of materials and to pass out chunks 
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Plaster ‘‘Child in Snowsuit'’ shows influence of our study 
of Eskimo carving. Students learn repair of materials, too. 


for practice. The plaster is appealing in its smooth white- 
ness. The foam glass is rough and black and has a lively 
sparkle. We discuss the sources of our materials, their uses 
outside the art room, and how we may adapt them to our 
own use. No two are alike. Plaster is soft. It cuts easily 
and chips easily. Foam glass also cuts easily but it is strong 
and may be delicately carved. Firebrick is coarse and soft. 
It crumbles readily and is not suited to delicacy of design. 
Animal salt (obtainable in white and several good colors) 
is slick and hard, chips easily and cannot be repaired. It 
lends itself to simplicity of treatment. Various kinds of 
wood are used: cypress knees when available, redwood, 
white pine and balsa. Each of these also has its own 
characteristics. 

We take time to explore briefly the history of sculpture, 
noting the relationship of the artist to his material and his 
environment. Our files reveal numerous examples of sculp- 
ture from Easter Island to Egypt, from Africa to Alaska. 
The sculpture of Barlach and Moore point up differences in 
the approach of two contemporary artists to the same 
medium. Interest is also stimulated by a film on the art 
of Henry Moore (Falcon Films, Inc.). We note that many 
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Repetition of rectangular, pointed, ¢ 
circular cuts composes abstraction. 


One student asks, “How should | begin?” ‘‘Just 
start to carve and see what happens,” is reply. His 
foam glass result has strong interrelated planes. 





artists are experimenting with a variety of new materials. 
Some derive their inspiration from a tree trunk or piece 
of driftwood, others from the form of common stones or 
pebbles. Still others tackle a whole mountainside. 


We usually suggest that the student draw up a rough sketch 
of his idea, planning how it will look from all sides. This 
helps those who have trouble visualizing in three dimen- 
sions. However, if a student doesn’t readily come up with 
an idea, he may start to cut, allowing the forms to develop 
as he goes along. Often this works out most successfully 
as it points up the meaning of abstract relationships to be 
found as the movement flows from one plane into the next. 


At the close of the period (continued on page 37) 
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Small scrap of foam glass winds up as impressive ‘‘general’’. 
Circular decoration is clear glass button inserted in cap. 


Window" in foam glass abstraction looked empty until 
young sculptor decided pearls give it touch it needs. 


+ at 


Foam glass ‘Black Queen"’ is remarkable 
fcr its spontaneity. It could hardly have 
ben arrived at through pre-conception. 
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PORTRAIT—Janice Wilson 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


OR YOUF : 0A 


To me art is not drawing an exact likeness; it’s drawing the way you 
feel, the way you interpret. Ideas are found everywhere: in still-lifes, 
animals, nature and—what I like to draw best—faces and people. As I 
work, I find one idea leads to another as when painting, one color leads 
to another. 

A cylindrical vase becomes a neck and a face emerges; an old jolly 
clown takes on the sudden appearance of a sad, young girl. A good 
design, vivid colors, somber colors—to blend them in is the fun and 
the work of art. To see your idea emerging. to develop and complete it 
is the satisfaction of art. 


frome CW haeew 
Janice Wilson 


Ramsay High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 








TORN PAPER 


GIVES THE BIG- PICTURE 


By KARL G. WALLEN 


Art Supervisor 
Hazleton, Pa., Public Schools 


Torn colored paper, paste and the fertile imagination of a 
child produce delightful illustrations of the everyday scene 
in the elementary classroom. Community activities and 
interests provide a wide variety of subject matter for the 


child to experiment with and interpret. The torn paper 


technique also gives us a change from the usual drawing 
and painting activities. 

Results with torn paper are quick, for preliminary drawings 
and the ever-present small details found in many draw- 
ings and paintings of children will be eliminated. Thinking 
the subject through thoroughly before actual work begins 
is the order of the day. Simplification of overlapping 
shapes will provide depth and rhythm in the pictures, and 
bold brilliant color compositions will result. 


The better the child knows his subject, the better will be 
his interpretation. He will tear his colored papers with 
confidence and arrange his compositions masterfully. His 
simplified overlapping shapes will provide depth. Rec- 
reation activities, community jobs, the circus, movie and 
singing stars are prime favorites of the children. Through- 
out all the children’s work one will find compositions 
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Students find wide variety of subject matter in th: 


community activities—such as ‘Playing After Schoo 
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everly arranged. Rhythm will be good and a great num- 


‘r of the children will use representative symbols for their 
yuses, trees and figures. In most cases improvement will 


» noted in the action and bending of the figures in the 


mpositions. 

andard 12x18- and 18x24 inch colored papers supplied 
the art departments of most schools are used for back- 
ounds and accumulated colored scraps from other projects 
e used throughout the making of the picture. Gold, silver, 
id colored papers from old greeting cards supplement the 
lored paper scrap pile. Sample wall paper books from 
tint and hardware stores will add variety to the color 
lection and provide interesting background colors and 


wr 


itterns for experimentation. 


vy good grade of paste may be used. Rubber cement is 


eal and keeps the children’s compositions neater and 
eaner. Old newspapers may be used by the children for 
actice sessions prior to using the colored paper. Com- 
sitional problems can also be worked out at these practice 
ssions to save time and materials later on. 


, 


~ 


atted or framed in contrasting colored mats, the torn 
\per creations provide an endless array of colorful dis- 


p ays for the rooms and corridors of your school. = 
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Perticularly interesting use of patterns and shapes marks torn paper painting titled 
. The technique gives youngsters refreshing change from drawing, painting. 





















“Delivering Coal” illustrates familiar daily scene. Be- 
low, torn paper seems to suit gay ‘Summer Activities’’. 
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“Art is the things people make and create when 
they . . . use their own ideas and imagination.”’ 


Children’s search for ways to answer “What is 
art?” shows experience in communication 


brings new understanding of art’s importance. 


By MARIAN HAWES 


Art Teacher 

Pleasant Ridge Elementary School 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Photographs courtesy Cincinnati Public Schools 


‘We discovered that each individual has a different mean- 
ing for art and that each person can freely express ideos 
in the way each expresses himself in clay or paint. . .' 


What is art? We hear: art is fun, art means different things 
to different people and art is everywhere. When we consult 
the dictionary we find this definition: (1) Any system of 
rules and traditional methods for the practice of a craft, 
trade, or profession; the application of knowledge and 
skill. (2) Work designed to give intellectual pleasure, «s 
music, sculpture and esp. pictorial representation. (:}) 
Skillful workmanship. 


These definitions have some significance but they appear 
inadequate if we relate them to the educative process. We 
have made much progress in providing art experiences in 
cur schools and the communities they serve. Today art in- 
volves many interested individuals who want to know move 
about the purpose and importance of art. Have we as art 
teachers analyzed our own thinking so that we may invol\ 
others in this earliest and completely natural way of se 
expression ? 
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The day when the teacher did all the thinking for the 
student is past. When this was done the students did : 
grow as individuals. Today’s art activities guide stude: 
to use and experiment with varied art media to expr: ss 
original ideas. This progress is related to thinking. Wi 
out thought, students lack spontaneity and perform mecha 
cally. This leads to an uninspired routine of tasks t 
carries over to the role one plays in society. With thoug 
the individuality of ideas can inspire an awareness « d 
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» eaningfulness that give students a stability, direction and 
«1 enriched human existence. 
| uring my first year of teaching art in the elementary 
: hool, I discovered a strong need among fourth-, fifth- 
«id sixth-graders to know what they were doing and what 
‘as expected of them and I felt their sincere desire to gain 
1: eaningful understanding of what was being taught. 
t first their answers to the question “What is art?” were 
‘igue. As we worked together during the year, we dis- 
wered that each individual had a different meaning for 
t and that each person could freely express ideas in the 
me way each expressed himself in clay, wire, paint and 
e many other diversified materials we use. Through this 
‘perience in communication, a greater understanding of 
e importance of art in our lives evolved. 


hese are some of their answers to the question, “What is 
+?” 

rt, to me, is a creative process and if there were no art 
ere would be nothing to urge people on to explore, to 
‘periment or to learn.—John Lehr, age 12. 

rt is the giving of man freedom.—Alfred Schwartz, age 12. 


rt helps to communicate with people of other languages 
id art makes you think for yourself.—Carol Carter, age 11. 
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‘Art is a record of ideas, adventures and what people like 
nost. It is everything, on everything and in everything."’ 
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‘‘When people use their own imagination and ideas, they 
come up with things that nobody else has created. This 
is because nobody has a mind like anyone else's . . ." 


Art is discovering and doing things differently —Mary 
Weitzel, age 12. 

Art is life because art and man live together.—Bari Rose, 
age 10. 

Art is ourselves. Through ourselves we recreate what has 
already been created.—June Sheppard, age 11. 

Art is doing.—Steven Davis, age 10. 

Art is everything, on everything and is in everything.— 
Timmy Seidler, age 10. 

Art is a record of ideas, adventures and what people like 
most.—Richard Valerius, age 12. 

Art is the things people make and create when they put 
their minds to work and use their own ideas and their own 
imagination. When people use their own imagination and 
ideas, they come up with things that nobody else has 


created. This is because nobody has a mind like anyone 
else’s.—Robert Davis, age 12. 


Art helps in the survival of mankind because man has to 
keep his mind filled with his own ideas.—Susan Sammons, 
age ll. 

Fred Burkey, age 12, wrote this definition: 


Art is color that everyone uses, 
The yellows, the reds and even the blues. 
Art is everything, even life, (continued on page 39) 
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In first step we make our designs in pencil 
or dark crayon on the cardboard-weight paper. 





When wax is dry we use variety of tools to cut into paper o 
lines of design. A line about Ye-inch or wider seemed to b 
about right. After preliminary trials children realized thc 
large bold designs with little detail would make best prints 








ome 84 





To get hard water-resistant surface we spread 
paste wax over the design. This will repel 
printing ink and allow design to come through. 


Elementary students learn about a difficult art process by substituting 


sharp knife and elbow grease for acid and paper blocks for metal plates. 


CIGHING FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS 
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By JOSEPH DiBONA 


Director, Berkeley School of Creative Crafts 
Berkeley, California 
Photographs by Christine Gardner 


The world of printing is a wonderfully 
varied one and for children only half ex- 
plored. Too often their only experience in 
it has been the monoprint or the standard 

ae pe aoe lino cut at Christmas time. Desiring to go 
| ated of applying ink makes big diflerence in fine further we set our minds to exploring the 
rrint. This boy applies it carefully over his lines. possibilities of etching or cutting paper 
blocks and printing from them as we might 
an etching. 
We began with a fortuitous gift of postcard 
weight paper from a local printing com- 
pany. The paper had been used to clean 
plates, but one side of the 24x36-inch sheets 
was clean. We started with small pieces of 
the paper and drew with pencils and cray- 
ons. When we had a picture that the chil- 
dren wanted to reproduce, it was covered 
with a coating of Johnson’s paste floor 
wax and allowed to dry. Next the lines had 
to be scratched. We cut through the wax 
and scored the glazed surface of the paper 
to expose the fibrous body underneath. For 
this cutting or scratching operation we used 
a variety of knives, nails and X-actos, al- 
though any sharp object will work. Our 
idea was to impregnate this exposed portion 
of the paper with water-base ink, clean off 
the waxed area and thus print only the lines 
we had cut. 








As printing nears, applying ink becomes exciting part of pro- 
cess. We use thinned Speedball water-base block-printing ink. 


To achieve clean print, block must be wiped with One boy uses rolling pin to get necessary pressure to force 
damp cloth. Ink is removed except from cut lines. paper into lines. Back of spoon also will accomplish this. 


i 








Another student rubs print by hand. She can see 
design faintly, knows where to put most pressure. 


Our class consisted of about ten nine- to 12- 
year-olds, and after one trial run all of the 
children were onto the new technique. We 
learned that in real etching wax is put on 
a piece of metal and a picture scratched 
through the wax. The work of scratching 
that we were doing with a knife is done by 
en acid that eats the metal wherever the wax 
film is cut away. Ink is then spread onto 
the plate and wiped off. As the plate is 
wiped, the ink stays in the cracks the acid 
has made and under pressure these cracks 
give up the ink and make the print. Basical- 
ly, this is the same technique we were trying. 
When the first trials were completed we 
handed out the larger sheets of paper. Re- 
membering the difficulty they had had cut- 
ting tiny lines, the children quickly adapted 
their drawings to the new technique and 
worked in large simple forms with few 
details. Trees, fish and faces were most 
popular. The drawings were made, the 
paste wax spread on with a cloth and the 
block seratched. With a stiff brush we ap- 
plied Speedball water-base black ink, thin- 
ned slightly with water, and wiped off the 
excess with (continued on page 40) 
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Exceptionally clean print results from carefully removing ail 
excess ink from wax surface. One block may produce 20 prinis. 
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This is titled ‘‘Lenora, a Self-Portrait’’. The block (le ) 


gave many prints. Number depends on hardness of wax surfa 
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This print comes from same block as exceptionally clean print at left. 
Effect is achieved by not removing ink completely. Boldness of print 
being drawn at right comes partially from applying ink only on lines. 












Both block and print of wind-blown tree measure 24x36 
inches. Cross lines in print are result of applying 
pressure with back of spoon. After usefulness of blocks 
was exhausted, students arranged exhibition of them. 
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TEEPLES OF ST. BLAISE—Lyonel Feininger 





vonel Feininger was born in New York City in 1871. As a young boy he was interested 
both art and music. When only five years old, he made drawings from memory of 
ains that he observed chugging in and out of railway stations. A few years later he 
. as making on-the-spot sketches of the Second Avenue elevated then under construction. 
e was also interested in watching boats on the Hudson River and, when taken to 
t .e Metropolitan Museum of Art, was impressed especially with pictures showing Gothic 
« ‘chitecture—pictures that later were to influence him in his development as a painter. 


" he young Feininger was also deeply interested in music. His father and mother were 
} oth professional musicians and it seemed only natural that he should plan for himself 
« musical career. By the age of 12 he had performed professionally in concerts and at 
15 years of age he had composed many fugues. 

Soon after his 16th birthday he sailed for Germany to continue his musical studies. 
Arriving in Germany, he made a rather sudden decision to change careers. He deter- 
mined to become a painter. For the next several years he studied at various academies 
in Berlin and Paris. In 1893 he returned to Berlin and during the next dozen years he 
gained considerable success as an illustrator and cartoonist. Besides work for several 
German publications, he made sales to American publications. These included Harper's 
Young People and a series of comic pages, The Kin-der-Kids and Wee Willie Winkie’s 
World to the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 

In 1907 Feininger gave up cartooning and illustrating and began to devote ail his 
time to painting. Living in Paris during 1906 to 1908, he became familiar with cubist 
paintings and the style began to have an influence on his work. The element of space 
took on a new, more dynamic meaning for him. But to the broken, transparent planes 
of the cubists, he added a new sense of humor, a sensitivity and delicacy. 

At the end of World War I, Feininger was invited to teach at the Bauhaus in Weimar, 
Germany, where he stayed from 1919 to 1924. Then, transferring to Dessau with the 
group, he stayed as artist-in-residence until 1933 when the Bauhaus closed. 

During these years, Feininger was unknown in his own country, but he achieved con- 
siderable fame in his adopted country, Germany. In 1931] he was given a one-man 
retrospective show at the National Gallery in Berlin, and he was awarded a number of 
special commissions. 


In 1937, a half-century after he had left the United States, he came home. By this time 
his reputation was firmly established. He received two important mural commissions 
for the New York World’s Fair in 1939-1940 and was given a major showing of his 
work at the Museum of Modern Art in 1944. He died in 1956. 


The water color painting, Steeples of St. Blaise. is a typical example of his mature work. 
It is delicate, almost fragmentary; yet there is a monumental feeling that gives size and 
scope to his work. The sharply drawn lines suggest rather than outline. The painting 
has a personal, subjective quality which explains why he is often referred to as a 
Romantic-Expressionist. 
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Steeples of St. Blaise 
is reproduced through courtesy of 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
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First-graders spray leaves to make covers for booklets, We : 
find that spraying first with yellow, then with orange on 12 ir 
light blue paper gives visual effect of complete spectrum. in S€ 
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y J. DANIEL WOODWARD 


rt Director 
ttawa Hills, Ohio, Schools 


he simple atomizer has been as an art technique for 
great many years. Most schools and art directors 
ave in one way or another had experience with its 
se in the application of colors to flat objects, stencil 
ork and other common art practices. 


it Ottawa Hills we have been using atomizers on and 
ff for the past few years. Lately we have widened 
1e use of these instruments and in so doing have 


iscovered a great many new techniques where the 
tomizer can help to broaden our entire art program. 
Ve have experimented with many kinds of atomizers 
anging from the common 15-cent variety store type 
o those that are used for spraying insecticide. Our 
esults with these instruments were not always satis- 
actory. Either the spray was too coarse, the atom- 
zer stopped up too easily or we had a wide spray 
hat could not be satisfactorily directed. 


Ve have found two types of medical atomizers (both 
old in any drug store) that produce the desired 
pray, are easy to clean and confine the spray to 
imited areas. One has a tip on the front end that 
an be adjusted up or down. Inasmuch as the tip is 
emovable, it also facilitates cleaning if by accident 
-olutions are left in the atomizer overnight or if 
hey dry in the atomizer. We also found in the drug- 
store a smaller atomizer that was particularly suitable 
lor coarse work. Both of these atomizers retail at 
a price we thought very economical and through 
arrangements with the local druggist we were able to 
secure the prevailing school discount. 

We are now using atomizers in grades one through 
12 in the Ottawa Hills school system. Work is done 
in self-contained classrooms at the elementary level 
and art classes are held in the junior high and high 
schools. 


\tomizers are ideal for use in spraying hard to 
reach areas and small objects. With them you can 
paint materials that cannot be painted in any other 
way—materials such as coarse waste, used in the 
construction of animals and figures. We have used 
atomizers for spraying dry seed pods, grasses, pine 
cones and others of nature’s materials. 

Sprayed colors will smooth out rough spots in any 
finished project and help obtain a wide variety of 
color effects. Paints can be diffused with atomizers. 
Spots or stripes are easily applied if the atomizer 
s moved at the same time pressure is applied to the 
ulb. This produces some very beautiful line effects. 
‘or a “frosting” application we spray a light white 
overing coat. For iridescence, it is only necessary 
o spray the object lightly with two or three pastel 
olors. Under normal classroom light the effect is 
tartling. 


\ny good tempera works in the atomizers. We found 
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Student preparing art work for school yearbook uses Ottawa 
Hills schools’ Indian insignia. She places detached arms, 
legs, head in varying positions relative to torso and sprays 


background. 


Inexpensive method produces fine art work. 





Wire armatures and paper mache are basic construction 
materials in animals for sixth-grade mythology unit. 


it best to follow the directions contained on the dry powder 
paint container, and then allow the mixed paint to stand 
overnight or for a few hours in covered jars. This helps 
to smooth out lumps, especially as some colors tend to be 
more grainy than others. In the use of black it is impera- 
tive that it be mixed well in advance. 

India and colored inks may be used straight, without 
dilution. 

When we want to paint glass, we add starch or a liquid 
detergent to the paint to make it adhere to the glass. 
Approximately two tablespoons of starch or liquid deter- 
gent are needed for each pint of paint. This formula is 


Eighth-grader prepares negative stencil for poster back- 
ground. Atomizer efficiently applies paint. Also, stencil 
may be repeated, moved, overlapped for variety of effects. 
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Student gets instruction on spray application of spot 
on three-headed animal. (One head is out of sight here 


used in simulating frost, snowflakes and other winte 
scenes. When spraying unfinished wood we use the pain 
in liquid form without additives of any kind, but woox 
is coated with varnish or any other glossy finish, it i 
necessary to add starch or liquid detergent to the paint t 
make it stick. 

In spraying plastic materials we find the most satisfactor\ 
results are obtained by adding approximately one-quarte 


of the volume in mucilage—that is, three-quarters paint, 


one-quarter mucilage. 


At the start of our project, we thought a spray-booth made 


from a cardboard box would be a necessity, particularly 
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n the lower grades. Not so, we found. With the new type 
f atomizer, spray was easily controlled and there was no 
preading onto adjoining areas. We found a plastic drop 
loth or plastic dry-cleaning bag the best floor and table 
rotection. With this drop cloth on the floor, many children 
an work at one time. When the work is finished and paint 
; allowed to dry on the drop cloth it falls off and no 
leaning of the plastic is necessary. 


it first some teachers were reluctant to use the atomizer 
chnique because they felt that cleaning would be such a 
roblem. They soon learned that atomizers are easy to use 


nd clean. In rooms with running water the atomizer tops 
nd bottles were separated and the bottles washed out under 
unning water. Then clean water was sprayed through the 
tomizer parts. This can be done in a matter of seconds. 


‘aint should never be allowed to stand in the atomizer 


High school senior applies final color coat 
to his Maya mask. Atomizer spray reaches all 
crevices in such three-dimensional objects. 
Spray treatment may be used on any piece of 
sculpture—wood, plaster of Paris, or other. 


for long periods of time. After cleaning, atomizers were 
left unassembled as all parts are interchangeable. This 
allows them to dry quickly. 

In rooms that lacked running water the atomizer parts were 
submerged in a pail of water and the bulb squeezed. If 
sticky material adhered to the inside, a paint brush was used 
to swirl the water around to clean the bottle. 


In the few cases when paint hardened in the atomizer spray 
parts, we filled the bulb with water by holding a finger 
over the inlet opening at the end of the bulb. Water was 
then sprayed through the atomizer parts to remove the most 
difficult stoppages. 

Pupil interest runs very high when using the atomizer 
technique. At the first grade level, one of our most 
interesting projects was the use of leaves as decorative 


materials for the covers (continued on page 41) 
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By BEATRICE BACHRACH 


When young children are first introduced to painting, few 
of them know how to manipulate the brush or regulate the 
flow of paint. In the beginning they frequently and their 
results discouraging. A child may become quite annoyed 
with himself because he can’t gain the control he desires or 
because he finds himself accidentally splashing paint 
around the room. | have hit upon a procedure that allevi- 
ates some of this initial difficulty. 


Before permitting my young students to begin painting 
with tempera, I give them a short “pre-painting” experience. 
| fill a cup with water and provide the child with a brush 
and a large area of blackboard space. As the student 
“paints” with the water, he gets the feel of the liquid form. 
He gains an understanding of the nature of the medium 














and learns how to control the amount of liquid on his brush. 
He experiences freedom in wide sweeping movements. He 
is little concerned if he happens to drop water on himself 
or the floor. 


Teachers are delighted by the remarkably short time and 
trouble involved in preparing for this pre-painting activity 
and children love it. They experience a great sense of 
freedom with this vast expanse of space before them and 
the endless source of material to paint with. Then, when 
the students begin actually to work with paints, they bring 
to the situation a degree of skill, control, confidence and 
sophistication. Ld 
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“With our half-inch easel brushes and 18x24-inch paper 
we began painting action . . ."" A few curved or angular 
strokes placed right serve to capture action or pose. 


By ZELMA A. WILLIAMS 


Art Instructor 
River Forest, lilinois, Elementary Schools 
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Every day your nine- to 12-year-old students see people—people at 


rest, people in action. They themselves are active, always in motion. 


Why do they omit the human figure from their drawings and paint- 


ings? Here’s a way to use their daily experiences to bring people in. 


The omission of people in the drawings and paintings of 
the nine- to 12-year-old is a deficiency we have tried to 
overcome in many ways. Drawing from posed models fails 
to give the children enough confidence to assure they will 
continue to include people in their compositions. We have 
tried emphasizing the clothing, cutting the costume from 
fabrics and then adding the body parts necessary to com- 
plete the figure—but these productions were stiff and done 
without much zest and future drawings appeared without 
homo sapiens. 


Our most successful experience to date was achieved when 
we painted directly with a brush using a single color, 
eliminating details of dress and facial features. 

To spark their interest, the students were led into a discus- 
sion of their favorite topic: TV shows. The westerns, of 
course, were mentioned first. Questions were asked which 
led the children to recall interesting poses or action. Some 
children wanted to demonstrate the quick draw or punch 
in the ribs. One example led to another until the oppor- 
tunity arose to ask, “Did you see the acrobats on the Ed 
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Sullivan show Sunday night? What seemingly impossible 
positions did the performers accomplish?” 

Answers were readily forthcoming, and the enthusiasm 
mounted. Visual recall of stretching, kicking, sliding. 
bending, running, jumping and punching helped the chil- 
dren realize that the body is capable of exaggerated and 
what often appears to be distorted action of arms and lees. 
We also found that it was possible to incorporate more than 
one action in a single gesture—for instance, jumping and 
kicking, as in a modern dance or ballet. It was time to 
point out that what they were describing were curves aod 
angles the body needs to perform a given action. 


Could these same actions be represented by a sweeping li \¢ 
drawing? With our half-inch easel brushes and 18x24-in sh 
newsprint we began painting the actions we had talk -d 
about. Three to five curved or angular strokes were plac -d 
on the paper. We discussed what kind of action or pose ‘ ie 
lines represented. Could the lines now be developed i: o 
human beings? Where would you place the head? W) it 
would be the position of the arms for the particular actio ? 
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()R PEOPLE-DRAWING 


here and in what position would one draw the second leg? 





1e action having been completed, some lines were thick- 
ied with additional strokes of the brush to represent 
rger body parts or costume. Each child covered several 
ges with this exercise, in each sketch striving for different 
pressions of rhythmic action. 

iwcceeding lessons were based on the rhythmic line ap- 
oach to figure drawing. Later chalk was used for the 
ntral lines before the brush was used to fill in the body 
rts. All paintings were kept for evaluation and a cul- 
inating activity. 

me children selected the poses they liked best and 
ranged them in composition of their own choosing. Many 
the youngsters traced their figures on Upsom board and 
t around them on the jig-saw. These were painted with 
bber-base (vinyl) paint and mounted on panels of cellu- 
se ceiling blocks (left over from a parent’s do-it-your- 
lf project). 

wo boys arranged their figures in a three-dimensional 
‘sign to represent high wire walkers and acrobats. This 


Simple lines showing action are thickened to repre- 
sent body parts or costume. Rhythmic line approach 
leads children to include figures in painting (below). 































As one phase was ending, other ways to 
use figure drawing were inspired. Many 
students wanted to trace figures on Up- 
som board, cut around them with jig saw, 
paint and mount them in various ways. 


? 
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made it “look real” in their eyes. Some of the gi 
arranged their people in a skating scene diorama and {i 
or five boys and girls decided theirs would make inter: 
ing mobiles and have “real action”. 

This activity consumed four art periods of 80 minutes ea 
As one phase was ending, other uses for figure drawi 
were inspired by suggestions from the class or the teach 
who acquired ideas from watching and listening to 
children as they worked. 


Concentrating on the performance of their TV heroes ; 
peared to relieve the self-consciousness so apparent in ev: 
other attempt we had made to involve the use of the hun 
figure in their work. The enthusiasm and progress wi 
sustained longer by this method than any other we h: 
ever tried. TV proved to have served a practical purp 
in strengthening their visual insight. 
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spray gun that you can hold in one hand 
a 1 use for any liquid has just been put out 
b SPRAYON PRODUCTS, INC. It’s a self- 
p wered gun that releases its contents in a 
fi e spray at the touch of a button and can 
b used for everything from lacquer, enamel 
o latex wall paint to model dope, lubricants, 
p \ishes, or cleaners. For more information 
o! this precision-engineered tool for craft and 
n del work, write No. 157 on your Inquiry 
C wd. 


— 


e manufacturers of the LASZLO Uni- 
sal Hand Press have brought out a new 
essory to their famous press. To follow 

present trend in graphic arts toward 
ge prints, they have produced a special 
c ase in which linoleum, wood blocks or 
nes up to 12x24 inches can be printed in 
nochrome or colors. The standard LASZLO 
ise will accommodate a block or stone up 
12x16 inches. The new development is a 
ique method enabling the printmaker to 
ike larger color prints in perfect register. 
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Free literature is available to you if you 
write No. 165 on your Inquiry Card. 


New Underwriters Laboratories-approved 
kilns in the familiar Harrop Schooline in- 
corporate all the features proven most useful 
for school work. Three heating circuits (for 
low, medium and high speeds) give fully 
even heat distribution and close temperature 
control. On some models an automatic tem- 
perature controlling system is available that 
eliminates all manual control. This makes it 
safe to start firing at the end of the day with 
no worry about over-firing. The automatic 
feature also makes it possible to reproduce 
exactly the same firing treatment time after 
time, assuring consistently high quality ware. 
For full information and prices on Schooline 
kilns—top-loading and side-loading models, 
beach or floor, metallic or non-metallic resist- 
ors—and Harrop glazes, underglazes, clays, 
plaster and kiln furniture and supplies, write 
No. 161 on your Inquiry Card. 


Oil paint in stick form? The name OIL- 
Al:T applies to a new art material that is not 
re: lly a crayon, pastel or chalk, but a com- 
bir ation of all—a brilliant oil crayon for 
sk-tching, painting or general color work. 
OILART literally “drips color” and has a 
co sistency that adheres well to paper, not 
dusting off as do chalk and pastels. Several 
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colors may be rubbed one over another and 
they pile up as does oil paint. They may be 
blended freely with finger or stump and high- 
lights scratched in with fingernail or knife 
blade. Tints are made by using white OIL- 
ART first and working colors over it. OIL- 
ART makes a rich wood stain if colo: is 
rubbed onto the wood and finished by potish- 
ing with soft cloth or tissue and the medium 
is especially fine for murals and stencils. 

The OILART crayons come in sets of 12, 25 
and 62 and at the present time a special 
school offer is waiting for you. To find out 
the details, write No. 162 on your Inquiry 
Card. * 


*‘Poly-Mops” are a new concept in buffing 
wheels. Designed for the silver craftsman, 
jeweler and school art student, they are par- 


ticularly suited for use where an extremely | 


high finish is required. The face of the 
POLY-MOP is formed by thousands of cotton 
tufts mounted in a solid wood core. The 
dense filling of the mop insures maximum 
efficiency and wear and the tufts are held in 
place by metal rings and cannot become de- 
tached even under conditions. For 
further information and a free catalog write 
No. 166 on your Inquiry Card. 


severe 


Yours for the asking, a brochure on sum- 
mer study and travel in Mexico describes a 
summer vacation specially designed for teach- 
ers at minimum cost with a wonderful itin- 
erary of field trips to the most important 
places of historical and archaeological in- 
terest in Mexico. The tour earns five hours 
college credit and includes courses in Span- 
ish, art and history. For your free copy of 
this brochure, write No. 167 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


Decorative aluminum foils met such en- 
thusiastic reception and now enjoy such wide 
use that their manufacturer has made all RP 
Decorative Metals available in 50-ft. rolls as 
well as in the standard small packages 
(12x36-inches and 12x24 inches). The rigid 
type foil combines with metallic netting to 






















make a limitless variety of holiday designs, 
party favors, floral designs and many other 
decorative constructions. The sprakling, light- 
reflecting foil is non-inflammable and retains 


its brilliancy. For more information and 


prices, write No. 168 on your Inquiry Card. = 



















































































































































e Smooth as oil painting. Won- 
derful coverage. After applying 
this crayon it may be rubbed 
and blended. Won’t pile up in 
heavy application. 


e Vivid, sparkling, intense colors 
that delight the eye and may be 
blended for a host of intermedi- 


ate shades and tints. 


e Versatility uncommon to cray- 
From light pastel effects 
No 


paper “show through” as with 


ons. 
to rich, intense oil colors. 
wax crayons. No fixative is 


required. 


e Easy-to-use square sticks — 12 
distinct colors. Available in 
plastic Palle-Tray Sets, as 
shown, or 12 sticks of one color 


to the box. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


ILLINOIS 


k 


(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 
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CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
IN THE CREATIVE ARTS by Hughes Mearns, 
Dover Publications Inc., New York, N. Y., 
$1.50, 1960. 


Thirty years ago the experiments in creative learning 
conducted by Hughes Mearns, Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, were attracting the 
attention of art educators. Now, in 1960, his ideas 
still have a validity that seems timeless. Mearns has 
sought ways sensitively and empathetically to stimulate 
children in their creative expression, in drama, poetry, 
music, creative writing and art. Creative Power con- 
sists of descriptions of the experiments of Mearns; he 
writes so enthusiastically he easily convinces us of the 
possibilities of his methods. It is interesting to note 
that since Mearn’s Creative Power first appeared in 
1929, many of his concepts have been reaffirmed by 
new revelations of research in art education. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 1959. 


Gargantuan projects usually err in trying to do too 
much. Skeptics who have been reading the advance 
material on McGraw-Hill’s colossus, Encyclopedia of 
World Art, have assumed that (1) any publication that 
large would lose value by its sheer magnitude and (2) 
there aren’t that many art specialists who can agree on 
art information to enable a publisher to put together 
an encyclopedia that would really serve such informa- 
tional needs. Thus we are delightfully surprised by 
the quality of scholarship in the Encyclopedia of World 
Art, the wisdom of its editorial policy (in selection and 
evaluation), the taste in its choice of illustrations and 
the excellence of its printing (done in Italy). 

Needless to say, the cost—which runs to several hun- 
dred dollars—means that few of us will be able to 
afford the McGraw-Hill series for desk reference. But 
how wonderful if each fair-sized town high school or 
municipal library could own such a reference! 


The editorial staff of the encyclopedia, a project of the 
International Council of Scholars and the Institute for 
Cultural Collaborations, is largely Italian. The English 
translation was prepared with the counsel of the Amer- 
ican Editorial Advisory Committee. America is liberal- 
ly represented among the international group of con- 
tributors. Such leading American art historians and 
critics as Oliver Larkin, Bernard Meyer, Gisela Richter. 
Paul Wingert and Meyer Shapiro have written mate: ial 
for the encyclopedia. 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahasee 


Magnificent color plates and excellent black and white 
photographs to accompany the text have been grouped 
together. They occupy the last half of each volume. 
The necessary cross reference between the illustration 
and the text is cumbersome because each 
weighs not less than three pounds. 


volume 


The content of the encyclopedia, as may be expected, 
is divided into monographic articles of three major 
categories: (1) historical, (2) conceptual and sys- 
tematic and (3) geographic. These are logically de- 
tailed in each volume. Search for information about 
art is never simple but once it is logical, we relish 
exploration. So, whether you are searching for a 
particular bit of information or just browsing, the 
Encyclopedia of World Art offers you a panoramic 
experience, objective enough for functional purposes 
and rich enough for much deep enjoyment. 


STAINED GLASS by E. Liddall Armitage, Charles T. 
Branford Company, Newton Center 59, Mass., 


$15.00, 1959. 


A renewal of interest in making stained glass has in- 
spired a number of new books on the craft. E. Lid- 
dall Armitage, England’s noted stained glass craftsman, 
has attempted to present historical and technical data 
in a most readable fashion. The accounts of the 
processes used in early stained glass making have 
seldom been described so well. Step by step the reader 
is told about the process of making stained glass, and 
the steps are made readily understandable. 

A number of line drawings and photographs illustrate 
tools and processes. Several leading English crafts- 
men have contributed sections on special aspects of the 
techniques involved. A book of this kind would be 
useful for community libraries. 


= ss os 
HIERONYMUS BOSCH by Carol Linfort, 1960, $3.95. 


GEORGES BRAQUE by John Russell, 1960, $3.95. 
Doubleday and Company Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

The two latest books in the Phaidon series, Hieronymus 

Bosch and Georges Braque, are very impressive. 


Both Carol Linfort and John Russell have written short 
but insightful appraisals of their subjects. The beauti- 
ful color plates of Bosch’s work enable readers to see 
the richness and imaginative use of color so typical of 
him. The fine details of “surreal” landscapes can be 
cleanly seen. 
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fene Ben Susson selected the 80 ex- 
c‘llent color plates of Georges Braque’s 
ork that illustrate Russell’s book. 
ussell’s text is more subjective than 
at of Linfort—as a matter of fact, 
» becomes almost prejudiced before 
s through. As in most monographic 
yoks, the author usually tends to de- 
nd his subject and roundly praise 
m. Who remembers a monographic 
0k of an artist which was negative 
2 out its subject! However, of these 
o books Carol Linfort’s is probably 
e more scholarly job. Ld 


ee 





\dventures 


‘ontinued from page 13) 


- 


enty of time is allowed for cleanup 


-cause all of these materials are messy. 
‘e cover our tables with lots of old 
‘wspapers and the crumbs and scraps 
e rolled up and thrown away. The 
rger scraps are salvaged for next 
var’s class. 


aia 


e use our best cutting tools for the 

od. The old, beat-up equipment suits 

am glass and firebrick. Discarded 

w blades are also useful. Chisels and 
ies are good for salt. 


- 


ee 


As the work nears completion, we some- 


times find that a bit of contrasting ma- 
terial adds a pleasing note to the fin- 


ished product. Buttons or beads, map | 


upholstery tacks may serve. 





MENDING TIPS 
Plaster—Soak both pieces to be 
joined in water for about five 
minutes. Quickly mix a small 
amount of fresh plaster and use 
to cement the broken pieces to- 
gether. Hold in place until plas- 
ter sets. Remove excess plaster. 
Foam glass—Holes or cracks 
may be filled in with a mixture 
made from crumbs of the ma- 
terial to which some Elmer's Glue- 
All has been added. 
Firebrick—Same as foam glass. 
The mixture becomes as hard as 
rock and cannot be further al- 
tered. 

Salt—Anyone know how to mend 
it? | don't. 

Wood—Just good old Elmer's 
Glue-All. 











The student derives a genuine feeling of 
satisfaction from this tangible result of 
his labor: something that can be seen | 
and touched and enjoyed from every 
angle. His hands have contrived “an 
astonishing adventure in matter” and 
new horizons have opened up. . 










make it... 
bake it... 
the easy 
way, with 
DELLA ROBBIA MIRACLE CLAY 


Your kitchen oven fires easy-to-use 
MIRACLE CLAY ceramic-hard in minutes. 
FOOL-PROOF — INEXPENSIVE — EASY. 

Miracle Color Glazes, too. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
Large trisl package MIRACLE CLAY; 2 Tools; in- 
struction. Value $1.90 — SALE $1.50 at your 
dealers or from Sculpture House. Send for com- 
plete information. 
Dept AAA 


38 EAST 30th ST - NEW YORK 16 





A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 Big pages. Dozens of crafts and art sup- 
plies. Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers: 
Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead. 
SAX-CRAFTS, INC. Dept. AA 
1101 N. Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 














Kilns: pottery, metal enameling - UL approved 


Potters Wheels: electric and kick wheel models 


Clays - Glazes - 


Enamels - 


By-Yerolgohalate Ma Gel lola: 


For Industrial and Fine Art Departments 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


(Write in No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 





INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


NAEA Supporting Member 
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= With the support of 50 state education associations 
the National Education Association has launched a 
television series, The School Story. The series of half- 
hour films is the first national non-commercial TV 
series to deal exclusively with the problems, objectives 
and accomplishments of education in the U.S. 

Films are available to stations in 261 major TV 
markets. State education associations are handling 
bookings. The School Story, planned as a 13-week 
series, includes 16 films from which local stations may 
make their selections. 


In producing various films in the series the NEA re- 
ceived the cooperation of Harvard University, the New 
Jersey Education Association, the Sears Roebuck Foun- 
dation, the U. S. Steel Corporation, the University of 
Oklahoma, the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, the 
Greater Washington Educational TV Association, and 
several NEA departments. 


‘ 


® To do its bit toward eliminating the “scholar who 
can’t teach” and the “teacher who doesn’t know his 
subject” the Graduate School of Education at the 
University of Chicago has announced a program for 
a high-school teaching degree which: 
(1) Compresses the methods courses needed for 
teacher certification. 
(2) Expands knowledge of and intensifies research 
into the subject to be taught. 
(3) Provides for a year’s on-the-job training, with 
a scholar looking over one shoulder and a 
teacher over the other. 
(4) Takes two years to complete instead of one. 


Upon completion of this program, says Dean Francis 
S. Chase, the candidate will be awarded a master of 
art degree in teaching in his chosen field. When he 
receives his first teaching assignment, it is expected 
that he will start on a second-year pay level to make 
up for the extra year spent in school. 


= As the answer to “too much overcrowding of the 
curriculum in secondary schools” all over the world, 
a group of educators meeting in Unesco House, Paris, 
offered this suggestion among others: 


“We must introduce better methods of teaching, which 
will give the student a mastery over the tools and 
techniques of learning and train his capacity to learn 
independently. The emphasis should shift from filling 
the basket of the mina to that of training the mind 
into tempered steel which can cut its way through iriel- 
evant accumulations.” 


® Stanford University has announced an advanced 
summer institute in Germany for teachers of German. 
Seventy-eight public secondary school teachers will be 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


selected from nationwide applications to spend eight 
weeks of intensive study at Bad Boll, a picturesque 
former spa near Stuttgart. Most of their expenses will 
be paid under terms of a contract with the U. S. Office 
of Education under the NDEA. Applicants should 
address Dr. Bayard Q. Morgan, Department of 


Modern European Language, Stanford. 


= Among criticisms of modern school design offered 
by the Educational Facilities Laboratories set up by 
the Ford Foundation is this major one: 

“The contemporary schoolhouse in its egg-crate uni- 
formity presses down upon its occupants, discouraging 
them from the notion that teachers can teach and chil- 
dren can learn in arrangements that vary from the 
uniform group. Rarely does one see acknowledged in 
school design that certain types of learning—remedial 
for the slow, tutorial for the quick—should take place 
in smaller than classroom spaces, or that under certain 
circumstances a hundred or more children may profit- 
ably be gathered together from time to time to learn.” 


= Insurance companies are now interested in driver 
training and many give discounts of up to 10% in 
extra premiums if youths under 25 have successfully 
completed a driver training course. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, hopes to raise $40,000 this year 
from insurance companies to aid in several traffic re- 
search projects which will continue the next three years. 


# The Russian government has empowered Soviet 
factories and farms to sponsor and support worthy 
young workers through college or technical schools. 
These students who receive scholarships promise to 
return to their organizations after graduation, but enjoy 
priority for admission to college. 


= From studies of thousands of criminal careers the 
Harvard Law School researchers are convinced that a 
series of “prediction tables” can help spot children 
who are likely to get into trouble with police. School 
misconduct and backwardness as well as low educa- 
tional achievement of parents are factors predominating 
in troublemakers. 


# Dr. D. R. Davies of Columbia University recently 
predicted a 12-month school year and the use of teach- 
ing machines. He expects teacher education to be more 
vigorous than medical education and educators’ salaries 
to be on a par with baseball players and movie stars. 
At the third annual seminar for school committeemen 
Dr. Davies predicted that education of the future would 
adopt several new purposes, among them reduction of 
provincialism, cultivation of individual talent and 
development of a value system. . 
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Hooked! 


( ontinued from page 7) 


any of the students. They used 1x1- 
i) ch or 1x2-inch lumber brought from 
, me or large old picture frames, ham- 
ors, nails, miter box and the glue pot. 


stead of transferring or tracing the 
sign onto the burlap, drawing with 
lt pens directly on the burlap was 
s ggested. This helped to loosen the 
ht designs and to eliminate the detail 
it had found its way into some of 
m. Because crayon, chalk and even 
rbon tend to discolor the yarn, ink 
some other permanent medium is 
tter for placing the design on the 
rlap. 
ie actual hooking takes place on the 
r verse side of the rug, as the loop is 
rmed by the punching of the needle 
rough the weave of the burlap. To 
oid pulling of loops and for better 
ar, all the cut ends are kept on the 
» or right side. 


) hen the burlap was stretched over the 

‘wly-constructed frames the students 

‘re ready for the actual hooking of 
tle rug. The designs had been estab- 
lished; the yarn and burlap selected 
aid purchased; the frames constructed ; 
and the students embarked upon an 
engrossing and exciting experience. 
Much time and patience is required in 
the actual hooking of any rug or wall 
piece. So we decided that once the rugs 
were under way they could be taken 
home to be finished. Now the students 
had reached the point of crowding their 
masterpieces into school buses to take 
home for completion. It was most en- 
couraging to have students so excited 
and enthusiastic about a project that 
they described it as “. . . something I 
have to keep doing; it even keeps me 
from going out on dates and from 
getting to bed on time.” Their enthu- 
siasm was contagious and soon many 
students related that their sisters, broth- 
ers, parents and even boy friends were 
interested in hooking a rug. No specific 
time limit was set for the completion of 
the rugs, although the students decided 
to have them finished by the end of the 
semester. At times when questions arose 
or assistance was needed the students 
biought them in to school for help 
ard advice. The “ooh’s and aah’s” 
hard at the beginning of a class period 
inlicated that another proud student 
hid brought in his completed rug or 
will piece. 
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The “hooker” becomes addicted to his 
medium. This was a very fine experi- 
ence for this group of art majors, one 
that they will not forget and as they 
said, very practical! ” 





Art Within 


(continued from page 19) 


Art is surely an everlasting strife. 

Art is space between many things, 

We sometimes use paper and also 
string. 

We use art in work and play, 

We use it often everyday. 


If you like art the way I do, 
You'll have fun and learn things too. 


Through class discussions we came to 
a combined definition: 


“Art is the world through ourselves. It 
is seeing, feeling, smelling, hearing and 
tasting. When we have experienced 
through our senses, we interpret and 
from interpretation ideas develop. 
There are as many different ideas as 
there are boys and girls. Ideas are 
most important. We record our ideas 
in different ways and with different 
materials. 

“Through art, we are able to commu- 
nicate, we learn by doing and we know 
ourselves better. Young artists express 
their feelings on the inside to the world 
on the outside.” 


Our introspective brings up a_ final 
point. There is not only one answer to 
this question. We have discovered that 
art is an important force that has the 
capacity to be independently significant 
but also has the adaptability to be cor- 
related with other subject areas. The 
invaluable message is that boys, girls, 
men and women need to learn to give a 
personal meaning to art because this 
will encourage a greater interest and 
enthusiasm in searching for their own 
individual worth. 

Our hands and our heads work to- 
gether in art. When the hands work 
without the use of the head, the ex- 
perience has little meaning. Encourag- 
ing constructive thinking about art and 
giving the opportunity for a personal 
meaning to art open endless doors to 
understanding. Everyone needs to learn 
to work with ideas in order to be able 
to think for himself. There is no better 
place to begin than to participate in art 
activities that develop the heart, the 
mind and the soul as well as the 
hands. . 


Sponsons oF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC wennee . 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 





TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

e TILE TRIVETS 

e TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 

e WOODEN FRAMES 

Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 

SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 

LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 

(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 











PRINTMAKER’S 
PRESS 


$218.00 


Weight 115 Ibs. 
The true Universal 
Press. Prints etchings 
from metal and plas- 
tic plates, litho 
stones, blocks, type. 
Colors in perfect 
register. Write for 
free literature. §$ 
cial: Heavy Etching 
f press, floor type, bed 
Printing a Litho stone 24” x 42”. 


Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. 


Stockton, New Jersey 











(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 
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Announcement 








Visit our 


New Location 








7-9 River St., 


Seeley’ 
Cale 


ervice 
Oneonta, N. Y. 





(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 











141 GREENE STREET 


'% Price Introductory Offe,y! 


FROM THE ORIENT 


A NEW EXOTIC MEDIUM RESEMBLING CRAY- 
ONS & PASTELS - MORE BRILLIANT - EASY USE. 


mens” -~ OIL ART CRAYONS SPECIAL TO 


S$ & ACTIVITIES READERS: 


24 large po set in cardboard box......$1.00 ppd. 
62 large stick set in wooden box.......... 


3.95 ppd. 
NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 


NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 








(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 











ARTS 


When writing to advertisers 
tell them you're a reader of 
AND 


ACTIVITIES 

















10645 Chandler Bivd. 


CERAMIC. *~.. 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free “How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


North Hollywood, Calif. 














(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 








IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 








ey Mantes 


mote beeutiitul mereic desgns. 
FREE! T OVER 200 FULL SIZE 
PATTERNS ond DESIGN IDEAS: 











SEND FO! 
rrosgy sae instruction ond * Tables © Book Ends 
® Lemp Beses © Mirrers 
2 BRINGS © Picture Frames © Window Sills 


the Booklet listing over Catolog includes Merquetry, Me- 
ie -— and the Cote- tel Teeling end Etching, Plastic 
Plants and Flowers 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Kiln and Hundreds of Projects in our. 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK 
© New ideas for Copper and Complete 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. 

© Many new Classroom Projects. FREE! 





Your Ideq Book and Kiln Information will be rushed te you. 


INCLUDING A ug ¥- 





From laf Fiuing gless yeu 
can creste the most becuntul 
jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles, 
ornaments. 


es ay: includes precut glass jewelry 
shopes, decorating mediums, cost your 
own mold materiel, other ideas. 





IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. MC-93 + 1924 Euclid Ave. + Cleveland 15 
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(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 





Etching 


(continued from page 22) 


a damp cloth. The ink in the cracks 
stayed there, but the ink on top of the 
wax easily wiped away. A sheet of 
newsprint was laid over the cardboard 
block and held firm by a child standing 
or kneeling on it. To get the pressure 
necessary to force the paper into the 
lines we used several different methods. 
A large rolling pin worked fine for 
some children; one child simply used 
his hand, and still another used the 
back of a spoon. Whichever method is 
employed it is necessary to force the 
paper hard against the line to pick up 
the ink. 


The children seemed to enjoy experi- 
menting with the new idea we had dis- 
covered and got some remarkable re- 
sults. Since this was new they were 
encouraged to go ahead and see what 
else they could do with it. Each method 
of rubbing produced slightly different 
results. We found that by not wiping 
all the ink off the block and then print- 
ing, some new and interesting textures 
resulted. One boy painted the ink care- 
fully over the lines of his picture and 
got a surprisingly bold print through 
which his original design showed clear- 
ly. By the end of the session one nine- 
year-old boy took the corrugated card- 
board we had used as a backing to work 
on and cut his design directly into it. 
Without using any wax he printed 
directly from this and achieved an un- 
expectedly lovely negative print. The 
children liked the idea of experiment- 
ing and finding new ways of working. 
It more than paid off in the creative 
dividends we achieved. 

For the entire session our costs were 
negligible. A small part of a tube of 
ink, some wax and newsprint were all 
the materials we used. For a dozen 
children the cost might be estimated at 
under 50 cents. The postcard weight 
paper is one that printing shops all 
over the country carry and use. If you 
cannot find this, the standard tag board 
will make a good substitute as will 
many other types of cardboard. 


We found paper block etching an ex- 
citing and instructive activity, especial- 
ly suited to children in the middle 
grades. Combining some new tech- 
niques with familiar ones and working 
on a large scale brought about some 
unprecedented results. 2 








ASSURED QUALIT’ 


TESTED 
FOR 
NON-TOXICIT. 


This “Certified Products” seal insures th 

products bearing it are subject to the tes - 
ing procedures established by The Crayo., 
Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 429 


Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New Yor'. 
(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 








DECORATIVE METALS 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
@ R P Base Metal (rigid type) 
R P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 81, Madison 1, Wisconsin 











(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF siusic se: 


Studio tested 
Materials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS ww vox is bss 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 











FREE to all Art Educato’s 
THE NEW 1959-1960 EDITION — 160 PA‘ éS 


ARTS & CRAFTS CATALO‘: 


“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials 


If you have not already received your copy 
write us nowl 


ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, IB °. 
9520 Baltimore Ave. College Park, Mary! 4 
(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 
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Atomizer 


(-ontinued from page 29) 


c’ booklets. Leaves picked up by the 
c\ildren were first pressed overnight 
tween sheets of newspaper. Ther the 
ied leaves were pinned to sheets of 
lored construction paper as a dress 
ittern would be pinned to cloth. The 
aves were sprayed with a color and 
en the leaf positions were changed 
aid sprayed again with another color. 


~ —_ 


- 


_ 


ir third grade project is an excellent 
ample of using sprayers on a verti- 
| surface. The classroom assignment 
this particular time was, “What is 
Town?” 
negative mat was cut of an outline 
buildings. This mat was pinned to 
vertical display board and then 
rayed a light blue. This formed a 
ckground for the entire display. Pa- 
r buildings were cut to a larger scale 
d superimposed on the layer of 
‘lors which formed the main build- 
1g background. The buildings were 
sj} rayed with blue. Torn 


o 


ae 


sc om 


s paper was 
ued in several inharmonious greens 
fir trees. They were then pasted to- 


either and sprayed with a red-orange 
p.int, bringing all greens into rela- 
tionship and giving the effect of trees 
in the fall. Various three-dimensional 
buildings were added to the shelf in 
front of the mural. The children added 
the windows, doors and other building 
decorations with crayon. 


Our current sixth grade project is a 
mythology unit. Large mythological 
animals were constructed of paper 
mache over rolled newspaper arma- 
tures. Spots and stripes are easily 
applied with an atomizer. The diffused 
edges that an atomizer gives create a 
softened fur-like texture. 


Our current eighth grade project is be- 
ing used in conjunction with a social 
studies unit on Mexico. 

First, students researched Mexican In- 
dian seals and adapted them to a stencil. 
A long strip of yellow paper was used 
as the base for spraying and the same 
design was repeated several times. This 
became a background for a_ bulletin 
board with various magazine clippings 
pinned on it. Colors used were dull 
orange and brown. 


Bulletin board backgrounds can _be- 
cone a thing of beauty with the spray 
te hnique. We are using them through- 
out the school and the children love 
to do stencil work to create mural 
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effects. Not only can the design be 
repeated time after time, but in addi- 
tion the negative mat can be moved to 
other positions and overlapped. This 
adds to the decorative effect. 


The mask illustrated on page 33 was a 
high school art project. The core was 
made of oil-base clay, then five layers 
of paper mache were added, and finally 
a layer of paper toweling. 

After the mask was dry, a base coat of 
paint, dark green in color, was applied. 
Depth of color was achieved by spray- 
ing with additional colors—yellcw, red. 
orange and black—all over the original 
dark green. The spray breaks up the 
surface pattern of the paper and hides 
the strips of paper mache. After the 
paint had dried, the mask was thin- 
dusted with a commercial bronze. 


The use of atomizers has broadened 
our art scope in relation to the use and 
understanding of colors. The atomizer 
technique helps teach the relationship 
of colors by showing students how 
colors that are not in harmony can be 
brought into a harmonious relationship 
by spraying on one overlapping color. 


We have had little or no replacement 
costs with the atomizers that we have 
purchased. All in all, this is a good 
supplementary technique and one that 
can be imaginatively expanded. 2 
The atomizers used in the Ottawa Hills 
School Art Department are medicinal 
atomizers No. 15 and No. 82 made by 


DeV ilbiss.—Ed. 





Jewelers 


(continued from page 10) 


When all pieces are finished and ready 
for assembly, clean thoroughly all sur- 
faces to be soldered. Any commercial 
cleanser—Comet, Babo—any of them 
works very well. Next, pound acid core 
solder flat. With scissors, split it and 
then cut it crosswise to form very small 
pieces. With a small pointed brush ap- 
ply flux to the surfaces, and about 
every quarter-inch place a small bit of 
solder. With a torch, melt the solder 
and allow it to flow. Be careful not to 
apply the heat too rapidly so the flux 
boils and flips the solder out of place. 
Next clean the back shape, apply flux 
to the entire surface, and arrange the 
pieces, solder side down, in their 
proper places. Very gradually heat the 
entire piece, running the flame back and 
forth to insure even heating. When the 
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1998 CEURFELD FORD. 2.0 b, 
moni ane pone. uastinis 


NEW for Enamelers ... 
Ceramists . . . Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder 
Paasche Spraying 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illus- 


Equipment trated catalog. We offer a 
D IP Tools full line . . . a single 
rome sat Stine source . . . low prices.. 


fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your Free Catalog! 
Findings & Chain 
Hotpak Kilns ig ty Thompson Co. 
Glass Ice Colors Deerfield Road 
Enameling Accessories Highland Park, Illinois 


Enameled Steel Tiles 





1 
{ Thomas C. Thompson Co. - Dept. AA 1 
1 1539 Deerfield Road ; 
H Highland Park, Illinois 1 
1 Please rush your FREE CATALOG of } 
' enamels and enameling supplies. 1 
i 
SS eee 1 
l 
! ADDRESS. : 
4 1 
1 
: 


i ee ee 


(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 





Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 107 pgs. 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(others 50c, credited on order) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 





FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 






12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


poten goed + aes SHOWS 
COLOR CONTE 


PACKED LA 10 i SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLO 


USED BY 9 GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 
LAMP PRODUCTS 80xX 34 ELMA, N. Y. 
OR J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
Lyons, N.Y. Union, N. J. Cambridge, Mass. 








(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 
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CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts SUMMER STUDY 


Programs leading to the Master of Art Education degree and 


the Master of Fine Arts degree in Art Education. Courses in 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, Jewelry and 
Metal Work, Fabric Design, Art Education Methods and Super- 
vision, Contemporary Art, etc. 


Write: Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Car¢) 











advertising art 
illustration 


|Seheclof Aol 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
send for catalog No. 23 





STUDY WITH 


MORRIS KANTOR 


Famous American Artist 


(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 








BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE 

BOULDER, COLORADO 
We need qualified teachers in all fields for 
the 60-61 school year for the entire West. 
Art in small schools in combination with 
other subjs.; large schools hire for art only. 
We have been serving the Educational Pro- 
fession since 1922. 








JUNE 21 - JULY 28 


ALSO 
FINE ARTS FESTIVAL 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
East Lansing Michigan 














(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 


(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 














painting. 











(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 
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ANIMATED CARTOON 
af ART INSTRUCTION ' 
yy, , el ae LN 





Offers simple formula for two-dimen- 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 





Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 


EACH FILM: 10 MIN, COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $110.00, RENT $5.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, 
6509 De Longpre Ave., 


DELKOTE 
SOLID TAK 


windows and woodwork 


® NON-STAINING 


Don't accept substitutes, 








1419 FOULK ROAD 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


INC. 


Hollywood 28, Calif 





+ « « mounts posters, paint- 
ings and other exhibits on walls, 





® HOLDS UP TO A POUND 
© COMPLETELY REUSEABLE 


Two big cakes of DELKOTE 
SOLID TAK are packed in a plas- 
tic storage box and sold through 
leading school supply distributors. 














(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 





solder has melted a silver thread w 
appear around the edge of each pic 


‘| 


e 


being soldered. Allow it to cool slo . 


ly so no part will be disturbed bef: 
the solder has solidified. 


After the piece has cooled, clean | 
back, and with the same soldering p 
cedure, attach the finding. Be partic 
larly careful not to move the pi 
until it is cool, for the heat that me 
the solder for the finding also me 
the solder on the front design and 
entire surface decoration may slip. 


Since all scratches were removed fr: 
each piece as it was made, there 

mains now only the work of cleani: 
oxidizing, and polishing. Cleaning m 
again be done with the commerce 
cleanser, oxidizing with liver of si 
phur, and polishing on a buffer if o 
is available. However, a very fine st: 
wool gives a satiny smoothness that 
often richer than the glossy finish 


the buffer. 


I hope that I have not given the impr: - 
sion that this is an involved proce 
that it requires great expense or t! 
supplies are hard to come by. Afi 
the initial expense for tools and equi .- 
ment, the projects are quite reasonal 'e 
and with few exceptions almost ever) - 
thing needed may be purchased locally. 
Many of the tools are already a part 


any art classroom. The hardware stor 
can supply the wire cutters, drills, ste: 
wool, emery cloth (if desired), aci 


core solder, flux, hemmer, files and 
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of 
e 
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a 


torch. Almost every craft company 


carries jeweler’s saw frames, blad 


charcoal blocks for soldering, tweezc 


‘Ss, 


rs 


for handling small pieces, jeweler’s 


pliers, and 18-gauge sheet coppe 


Transite or asbestos board for uni 
the soldering area may be purchased 


F. 
er 
at 


a lumber yard. Copper tubing may be 


secured from a plumber, but usua! 
some one in the class will bring scray 
Electrical wiring with the insulation : 


ly 


s. 


e- 
moved provides an excellent source of 
wire. 
If students wish to continue jewel ry- 
making with silver, only silver, silver 
solder, and the flux it requires need be 
purchased. The same tools and equ 'p- 
ment are used. Even the fairly con- 
plex process of setting a stone requi es 
nothing more. 
Jewelry has been a very rewarding x- 
perience to both the students and ie 
teacher. I recommend it. When ° uv 
try it you will be surprised at the ree !y 
lovely pieces that junior high sch ol 
students can create. 5 
ARTS AND ACTIVIT 5 





Tru-Tone Tempera has earned the Certified 
Products Seal of the Crayon, Water Color 
and Craft Institute. This is your certifica- 
tion that the products which bear this seal 
meet the standards set for quality and 
nontoxic materials. 





TRU-TONE 


liquid tempera 


Tru-Tone offers you deep color intensity, outstanding 
brilliance. It flows freely, covers with one stroke, 
dries quickly and evenly into smooth, opaque colors. 
Does not chip, peel, or bleed. Tru-Tone comes in 
24 colors . . . bulk or boxed sets. Ideal for every 
grade level. You'll find Tru-Tone liquid tempera 
best for your poster color projects. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


(Write in No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 
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Courtesy Young Artists Art Text Books 





SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
FRIEND 
NAEA Supporting Member 
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NEW YORK 


FIRST 
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(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 





